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THE RELATION OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY TO 
TEACHING. 


THE importance of Mental Philosophy has not been as generally 
admitted in America as in Europe. ‘The brilliant discoveries in 
the Natural Sciences, and their manifold applications to practical 
purposes, have elicited universal admiration. As Psychology does 
not display immediate and palpable results to the casual observer, 
it is often disparaged, and pronounced devoid of practical utility. 
But its importance — like the foundation of an edifice—2is none 
the less real because less observed. With earnest and thoughtful 
minds in every age of the world, its imperial sway has been freely 
acknowledged, and only less absolute has been its authority when 
men have failed to recognise the source of the principles which 
form popular sentiment and control public affairs. Each historic 
period reflects certain great philosophic ideas, which now color and 
characterize the picture of the historian, simply because they once 
were the formative elements in the original. Hence, History has 
been fitly styled ‘‘ Philosophy teaching: by examples,” and its - 
highest use and value may be found in the lessons of human 
nature which it furnishes. And when, instead of a dry record of 
events in chronological order, it investigates the causes and conse- 
quences of the successive changes and conditions of society, it 
becomes worthy of the name of ‘“ Philosophy of History.” 
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Psychology may be called, in popular language, the science 
of humanity. Mental Philosophy is only another name for a 
thorough and scientific knowledge of human nature. It deals 
with those first principles which are the foundation of all 
knowledge and philosophy, literature and theology. Infidelity 
itself is ever traceable to some false philosophy. ‘ All Sciences,” 
says Hume, “have a relation to human nature, and, however 
wide they may seem to roam from it, they still return back by 
one passage or another; this is the centre and capitol of the 
Sciences, which being once master of, we may easily extend 
our conquests everywhere.” And says Sir William Hamilton, 
«There is no branch of Philosophy which does not suppose 
Psychology as its preliminary, which does not borrow from this 
as its light. It supplies either the materials or the rules to all the 
Sciences.” 

The relation of Psychology to Didactics has not been duly 
‘appreciated, and as a natural result, Mental Philosophy has received 
too little attention in the training of teachers. Its advantages may 
not merely be inferred from the intrinsic interest and dignity of 
the science. It has special adaptations to the wants and daily 
work of the teacher. 

This study will be of preé'minent service to the teacher in his own 
mental discipline. Just views of the powers, capacities, and laws 
of the mind, are obviously conducive to self-culture. From the 
very nature of our being, some principles of mental philosophy 
must mould and direct all our plans and efforts for self-improvement. 
It is a question of paramount interest, whether these principles are 
true or false, partial or systematic, — mastered as a science, by the 
study of the book and the living subject, or learned only inciden- 
tally, — intelligently and persistently applied to a definite end, or 
casually and unconsciously employed. No science is so well adapted 
to sharpen, energise, and expand the mind, and form habits of atten- 
tion, discrimination, and reflection. ‘The study of its great princi- 
ples, comprehending the sublimest subjects of human thought, is 
fitted to awaken and sustaina love of truth, of investigation and dis- 
covery, and free the mind from the thraldom of trivialities. Allying 
thoroughness and humility, it is a fit antidote to the prevailing ten- 
dencies to sciolism. Philosophy ever re-affirms the classic aphorism : 
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«“ Qui nescit ignorare, ignorat scire.”” In the “ Philosophy of the 
Conditioned,” we find the true limitations of human science, the 
greatness of our ignorance, and the littleness of our knowledge. 
Here as well as in the history of all genuine scholars, we learn that 


“The pride of man in what he knows, 
Keeps lessening as his knowledge grows.” 


As this sense of ignorance is the first step towards knowledge, 
and a constant stimulus to higher attainments, so, on the other hand, 
conceit of wisdom enervates the mind and lessens the incentives to 
studiousness. Arrogance or self-admiration bear no semblance to 
the fruits of true learning and self-reliance. Associated constant- 
ly with beginners, separated professionally from equals and supe- 
riors, it would not be strange if the teacher should sometimes fail 
to illustrate the “* Modesty of true Science ”’ as happily by example 
as precept. 

Mental Philosopiy is of interest to teachers, as one of the appro- 
priate school studies. 'The common explanation of its neglect in the 
preparatory course of teachers, is the fact that they are not required 
to give instruction in this department. But it will be found a 
most useful study for advanced classes in our high schools and 
academies ; and many of its leading principles can be profitably 
taught in familiar oral lessons to those who have not sufficient time 
or maturity to pursue the science. An important result is gained 
if pupils are thus led early to watch the operations of their own 
minds and adopt the best methods of cultivating the Perceptive 
and Representative Powers, of gaining the command of the facul- 
ties and the discipline of the will. Skillful instruction will initiate 
processes of thought and observation which the child will himself 
delight to repeat; and by repetition, they will become the fixed 
and controlling habits and vitalizing forces of the mind. 

A true understanding of the relation of Esychology to Didactics 
would greatly modify, if not revolutionize, our system and processes of 
instruction. Mental philosophy underlies the whole work of edu- 
cation, which can rise to the dignity of a science only as it rests on 
the broad basis of Psychology. Among the many practical 


questions which our subject suggests to the teacher, are the 
following : 
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1. What is the great end of intellectual education to which all 
processes should be strictly subordinate and subservient? This 
is a question of paramount importance. Correct views on this 
point will modify and determine all the teacher’s plans and methods. 
A mistake here would be fundamental, and greatly impair any 
system of education, however complete in other particulars. 

2. What are the faculties of the human mind which are to 
be educated? The teacher too often assumes the sacred responsi- 
bilities of his profession without a definite outline of his work. 
Although it is his great business to operate upon mind, he has not 
yet considered the number and nature of the intellectual powers, 
and the implements which he is to employ in all study and science. 

3. What is the order, as to time, in which these faculties are to 
be addressed and developed? This question, though seldom 
raised, is most important and practical. When properly answered, 
it will effect radical changes, especially in primary schools, and 
suggest numerous and useful methods of interesting the smallest 
children. The inquiry so frequently made, “ How can I keep 
these little ones out of mischief?” receives only a partial answer 
in the common direction: —‘‘ Give them something to do.” It 
should rather be the study of the teacher to find occupations 
adapted to their years and taste, accordant with the natural law of 
development, and fitted to improve as well as please. Such, for 
example, are frequent general exercises, object-lessons, and the 
innumerable expedients well suited to interest children, and at the 
same time train the senses and cultivate observation. 

4, What exercises are required for the healthful training of each 
faculty ? What processes and directions will be most conducive to 
habits of attention, analysis, and classification, and to the improve- 
ment of the Perceptive and Representative faculties? ‘These, and 
many similar questions of equal interest, belong to the department 
of Mental Philosophy. 

5. What is the relation of the several school studies to the 
different faculties of the mind? Each subject of study has some 
special adaptations to particular necessities of the juvenile mind. 
The teacher who has duly pondered this question, will no longer 
employ any text-book or science as an end, but only as a means to 
the higher and more important end of disciplining some particular 
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faculty or faculties of the mind. A text-book designed to train 
the reasoning powers, will be more likely to accomplish its object 
when both that paramount end and the adaptation of the means are 
distinctly before the mind. When geography is employed prima- 
rily as an instrument of cultivating observation, conception, and 
memory, {the lessons illustrated on the globes, and the maps mastered 
by making them, will remain vividly daguerreotyped on the retina 
in their exact forms, relations, and proportions ; and, what is still 
better, as the result of this intelligent training for a specific end, 
the process can be repeated at will, in reference to any objects of 
perception and description ; and thus the child gains a new and 
invaluable power, which enters into all the graver operations of the 
mind, in natural science, history, poetry, and the fine arts. 

6. What is the proper arrangement and succession of studies ? 

Our present purpose and space forbid the attempt to answer 
these questions. They all grow out of the philosophy of the 
mind, and are now presented to indicate its practical bearings. 

Psychology will aid the teacher in understanding himself. — 
“ What of all things is best?” asked Chilon of the Oracle. “To 
know thyself” was the memorable reply.‘ ‘To know one’s self,” 
reiterated the sages of Greece, “is the hardest and yet the most 
important discovery of man.” ‘ Man, know thyself; all wisdom 
centres there,” says a philosophic poet of modern times. And no 
words of Burns have met a more general response from the world 
than the familiar couplet : 


“Oh, would some power the giftie gi’ us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


To attain this knowledge of ourselves, the importance of which 
has been thus universally conceded in every age, we must give 
heed to the testimony of consciousness. Mental philosophy is 
properly called the science of self-reflection, and its facts are 
chiefly those which lie under the eye of consciousness. Without 
the habit of introversion we can know little of ourselves ; with it 
we may find the noblest themes of study in the wonderful 
mechanism and movements of our own minds, and in the deepest 
solitudes verify the aphorism of Swift, ‘A wise man is never less 
alone than when alone;” or the words of Novalis, “A certain 
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degree of solitude seems necessary to the full growth and spread of 
the highest mind, and therefore constant intercourse with men will 
stifle many a holy germ, and scare away the gods, who shun the 
restless tumult of merry companions and the discussion of petty 
interests.” As one in such hours of retirement and self-reflection 
.contemplates the capacities and achievements of the human mind, 
he is prepared to appreciate the paradox of the Crotonian sage : — 
‘Man is the measurer of the universe ;” 
disciples : 


and say with one of his 


“On earth there is nothing great but man, 
And in man there is nothing great but mind.” 


This self-knowledge will aid the teacher in self-control. The 
first requisite in the government of others, and especially of chil- 
dren, is the command of one’s self. Self-possession fosters 
discretion, decision, and firmness, which are the essential elements 
of administrative talent. ‘The most disastrous consequences in the 
school room frequently result from the loss of self-command. 
Here the teacher, liable to sudden contingencies and numberless 
annoyances and provocations, is peculiarly exposed. At this point 
of ever-imminent danger should the trusty sentinel — “ self- 
command ” — guard with sleepless vigilance. ‘I'o secure this end, 
the teacher must know himself; especially must his consciousness 
mirror to him his weak points, his tendencies to haste, excitement, 
or passion. 

A knowledge of mental philosophy will aid the teacher in school 
government. This is confessedly the most difficult part of his work. 
Even of the graduates of the Normal School it is said, “ The most 
general as well as the greatest complaint, is inability to govern.” 
But so far from being peculiar to the Normal graduates, this is 
everywhere, and among all classes of teachers, the most common 
source of failure. A somewhat extensive observation of schools of 
all grades, and consultations with pupils, parents, and committees, 
in all parts of the State, seem to us, after making due allowance for 
acknowledged instances of failure, to establish the conclusion that 
the graduates of Normal Schools have secured more than an aver- 
age degree of success in government as well as in instruction. 
This superiority is often manifested in improved methods of influ- 
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ence and discipline, —a matter of the utmost consequence, though 
too little noticed by parents and committees. ‘The value of any 
given result in school government depends very much upon the 
motives which produced it. We have seen pupils benumbed with 
fear and still as the grave, and heard their teacher — whose only 
rule was a reign of terror— lauded by the committee as a model 
disciplinarian. ‘The stillest school is not always the most studious. 
Pupils may be controlled for a time by motives which will ulti- 
mately debase the character and enfeeble the will, or they may be 
stimulated to the highest effort by incentives which will be healthful 
and permanent in their influence upon the mind and heart. 

School government is a difficult subject to teach by any general 
rules; and yet its intrinsic importance assigns it the first place 
among the preparatory studies of the teacher. It is based on a 
thorough and practical knowledge of the laws of mind, of influence, 
and motive, —the philosophy of the sensibilities and the will. 

Sagacity in the discernment of character, is one of the secrets of 
success both in the government and instruction of children. The 
surest way to know others is first to know ourselves; and if we 
would understand the juvenile mind — an attainment as rare as it is 
important — we must ourselves be children again, and so far as pos- 
sible, recall our earliest feelings, passions, motives, prejudices, and 
all our mental processes. Such vivid reminiscences bring us into 
that conscious sympathy and close contact with the child which 
open his heart, secure his confidence, and win his love. He who 
thus reads himself will readily read others, while ignorance of 
one’s self presuppeses and necessitates a misjudgment of men. An 
intimate knowledge of our pupils, —their characteristic traits of 
mind and of heart, their good qualities, and still more, their evil 
tendencies and inclinations, will facilitate the adaptation of motives 
to their individual necessities. 

“Twill try to get on the right side of him,” said an eminent 
teacher in regard to a turbulent boy, whom the committee had 
determined to expel asa ‘‘ hopeless case,” and the teacher’s skill 
and kindness transformed that reckless lad into an affectionate and 
diligent pupil, who in later years, when raised to the highest emin- 
ence as a statesman, still gratefully and repeatedly acknowledged 
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his indebtedness for his success to the patience and discrimination 
of his early teacher. 

There is a “right side” in the roughest character. Let the 
teacher find it, and adapt the requisite influences to his actual 
wants instead of abandoning the wayward youth in dispair. 

The philosophy of motive is of great practical importance, — here 
the teacher should not practice empirically! ‘The training of the 
mind and heart involves too sacred interests to be hazarded in 
trying a series of experiments. Such, however, is the common pro- 
cess when the teacher enters upon his work with no matured system 
of influences. He should have the whole arsenal of motive at com- 
mand. His success will depend upon the number of these imple- 
ments he can wield, and upon his judgment in their selection, and 
his skill in their use. He is sure to excel as a disciplinarian who can 
felicitiously adapt the countless varieties of motive to all diversities 
of character. ‘To be able to do this most happily, the teacher must 
understand the philosophy of the sensibilities. He must know 
what are the emotions which he can awaken, and what are the 
natural desires and affections which God has implanted as the 
impelling forces in the human soul. Our space forbids us to 
discuss, or even enumerate them. ‘They are the springs of all 
action, and to them all motives must be addressed. ‘The best 
clue to the discernment of the ever-varying phases of human 
nature, is a practical knowledge of those causes which control and 
constitute individual character. 


While all admit with Pope, that — 


“ The proper study of mankind is man,” 


it is often objected that the only true mode of studying human 
nature is not from books but from the living subject, in the daily 
intercourse and transactions of life; and it is true that our first 
ideas of mind, and those elemental principles, of which all men 
learn more or less, are thus acquired. The same objection might 
be urged with equal force against the study of the natural sciences. 
Minerals, animals, and plants, are the most familiar objects which 
have surrounded us from our childhood; but his knowledge of 
mineralogy, natural history, or botany, is most thorough and scien- 
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tific, who diligently employs the best text-books to aid his observa- 
tions and reflections. 

The man who studies mind from books alone, will know less of 
genuine human nature than the unlettered but eagle-eyed observer 
of men and things. Practical sagacity, in the conduct of affairs 
and the control of men, can usually be traced to the union of 
science and observation. ‘The one unfolds great universal princi- 
ples, and invests them with interest and dignity ; the other sub- 
mits them to the test of experience, and facilitates their application 
in personal influence or persuasion. 
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NorHinG is more common at the present day than to hear the 
assertion that the press is the educator, par excellence, of the race. 
In morals, religion, politics, on every subject, its power is 
unrivalled and increasing. ‘This, a few years, a very few years 
since, would have been noticed more particularly in the relation of 
the press to the adult members of society. ‘To-day, however, it 
behooves us to inquire most earnestly how far the assertion is true 
in reference to the young. How much this influence is, and of 
what nature it is, seems a question of intense and vital importance. 
Peculiarly so is it to the instructor. That teacher has observed 
little, as to the nature of his scholars, who has not found out the 
vast and effective influence the resting-hours of the scholar have 
over him. Every one has seen the morning face which a night’s 
revel or over-exertion has produced. All have seen the healthy 
smile, the vigorous engagedness in study, the cheerful zeal through 
the whole day’s work that a good home and good regulations have 
produced. But we need not delay to speak of the paramount 
influence on conduct, on cheerfulness in labor, on susceptibility to 
impression, on the power of committing, retaining, and digesting 
the lessons and the instructions of the teacher, the hours between 
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the dismission at night and the beginning in the morning exert. 
Every instructor has thought of it, and the more it is considered 
the more thought-compelling it will become. At the present day, 
much of this time is taken up in reading —as the demand for 
books for the young constantly testifies ; and the social effect of 
this is readily discoverable. Hence, were the teacher to bring into 
the account nothing but the relation of the progress, good conduct, 
and good appearance of the school, — nay, his own ease and success 
as a teacher, it would be matter of concern. But the teacher’s 
duties extend farther than anxiety for present school-room display 
and enjoyment. ‘To insinuate that so narrow a view was that of 
even a respectable minority of the profession would be considered 
as a grave charge, and a personal application to any one by no 
means a slight insult. And though it cannot be hoped that a 
majority feel and act from the same comprehensive motives as did 
Dr. Arnold, yet we are hazarding nothing in stating that all those 
who deserve the name of instructors more or less have in view the 
highest mental culture, if not the highest physical and moral 
improvement and permanent good of their pupils. ‘The time of 
hard labor is not always the most critical one in life. ‘To the full- 
grown man, endowed with the most ample facilities and powers for 
labor, how many of the improvements of science, how many of the 
most important thoughts and plans of action have come, not when 
the mind was seeking and working after them, but at once, 
unannounced, at some moment when least looked for or anticipated ! 
Newton’s brain was a busy workshop and there was produced an 
amount of material scarcely paralleled, yet one of his most 
important discoveries, that of the attraction of gravitation, was made 
under circumstances too well known to repeat. ‘The world- 
renowned Loyola, in his idle hours, was led to thoughts which 
resulted in the formation of that Order which has educated kings, 
nobles, nations of the old world, made these nations, nobles, kings, 
tremble and turn pale, and is, as many suppose, to-day the 
strongest bulwalk of the papal power on earth. In every-day life 
we feel this. ‘The farmer knows full weli that if, at noon, he lays 
aside his scythe and throws himself down on too damp a spot of 
earth, or in too cool a breeze, he may feel the pains of rheumatism, 
or one of its cognate diseases years afterward. It is needless to 
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multiply instances or speak here of what every physiologist knows 
so well—the very great influence of the resting-hours on the 
health of the majority of men. Now, all this is especially true of 
the child between five and fifteen years of age. And worthy of all 
praise are the recent movements toward impressing on the people 
the necessity of domestic care in this respect. ‘The mind also of 
the young, — yet plastic, filled with a craving desire for knowl- 
edge, — and working in the school-room not so much for satisfying 
that desire as for giving capacity ; not for gaining material, but 
force to use it ; not so much for getting treasure as preparing the 
casket, in the best possible manner, for receiving and containing 
it;——-must obtain the material and treasure without the school- 
room walls, and as far as any knowledge aside from that of the 
occurrences of daily life and home suggestions comes to him, it 
must be got from reading. ‘The result of this is easily traceable. 
In referring to its effect on the physical system we may seem to 
some to be talking paradoxically; but we are assured that, if 
parents and instructors would observe more closely, the propositions 
we affirm would not only be warmly and thorough/y approved, but 
be regarded as worthy of immediate and constant attention. ‘The 
mind has a much stronger influence, on the average, on the 
physical health than physical exercise. It gives grace or awk- 
wardness, ease or clumsiness, weakness or power to the body. 
That which makes the mind fresh, cheerful, and energetic, acts 
through it to give vigorous health. That which increases the 
sensual and sentimental, or the morbidly emotional, gives a 
corresponding physical development. ; 
The well-informed, symmetrical mind is an earnest of a far more 
able body than could otherwise be hoped for. Need we say that 
the literature for youth is composed of the rarities — producing 
such results—and all shades between them, frem ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ” to the sickly, hot-house lucubration that too often drop 
from the press to work out evil, and only evil.” Place these facts 
side by side, and is not the conclusion as to the connnexion between 
the reading and health of the young singularly manifest? Perhaps 
the ancient Greeks thought too much of good physique, but they 
certainly presented to the world specimens which we in our desire 
to make the most of man can at present hardly rival. Their 
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superiority over their contemporaries shows how much of it was 
owing to greater mental facilities. And often have we thought — 
when the young Athenian looked at all the painting, sculpture, and 
architecture of the city of Pallas, all appealing daily and hourly to 
bis intellect, how from that cause his nerves grew stronger and his 
frame more graceful, athletic, and enduring. Lord Bacon quotes, 
“‘abeunt studia in mores,” and its force is almost equally strong 
with reference to the body as to the mind. Society is yearly 
recruited from the ranks of the young. How strongly then may 
its claims be urged upon educators to give a right direction to the 
reading, of those placed under their care, even on the score of 
obtaining ease, geneality, and politeness in the social circle? We 
have given more space to thoughts on the physical effects of 
reading because we regard the subject in this light as one of special 
importance and special interest, yet not so frequently or so 
thoroughly discussed as its merits demand. ‘This, of course, we 
cannot do in an article of this kind, but a desire to awaken, anon, 
reflection, has induced us to narrow the space for those suggestions 
which to many may appear to claim the major part of our attention. 
To such we hope to speak, at another time, more fully. We agree 
that higher than the claims we have argued is that of intellect. 
“The mind is the man.” ‘The intellect, —that thinking part in 
which all motives are suggested, considered, and passed upon ; 
that in which all plans are begun and matured or rejected; from 
which are put forth all that is noble in generosity or admirable in 
wisdom ; that through which the moral and religious must act if 
they act at all,— bespeaks in this respect our most serious 
reflection. ‘lo what degree, then, is this affected? What shades 
and forms may be lent to the million of minds that regale themselves 
on the fare — most relishable and relished — placed before them 
in the form of reading matter? ‘The extreme sensitiveness of the 
young mind to a// impressions, even the most slight, is proverbial. 
The durability of such impressions, though, perhaps, not less well 
known, is by no means so much appreciated. The few suggestions 
and illustrations relating to this part of mental life, which have 
found their way into general literature from the more forbidding 


philosophical works are scarcely yet believed as anything more 
than fanciful creations. Much less is understood ; the activity of 
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the ideas, thus gained, in the intellect—- working through and 
upon each other and the whole mind —their respective powers in 
such activity, and their combined force in the formation of 
character. Rarely analyzed at all, less often is the analysis made 
thoroughly and its results made of practical value to the educator. 
To the plasticity of the mind at this period we have before 
adverted. It is the moulding epoch of life. The workings of 
these ideas of a formative character are only equalled by the 
rapidity of the mind’s accessions. TPeculiarly strong and prominent 
do these forces appear in the case of impressions from reading. 
As a mother’s approving smile elicited the genius of one of the 
finest modern painters, so the thoughts of authors are often almost 
incredible in their developing or modifying power. ‘The reading 
of one low, thrashy book, by a child of twelve years, may, and not 
seldom does, unfit, for the time, for all effective efforts at school, 
fosters a desire for similar works, and gives such a tone to the 
mind that what before might have been harmless, or even good, 
will become in its tendency vicious and evil. We well remember 
a boy about fifteen years of age, of genial and social qualities, of 
generous impulses, with kind and excellent parents, who, becoming 
engaged in a certain class of reading— which at first seemed 
harmless — was so wrought upon and so imbued with unwholesome 
and sullen thoughts as to make him a trial at home and an annoy- 
ance at school. Incapacitated for vigorous or continued mental 
effort, he became an idler, and engaged in the idler’s pursuits ; 
morbid in all his feelings, proper constraint became insufferable 
bondage ; and after months spent in fruitless endeavors to reclaim 
him, he, after striving to resist by force the reasonable demands of 
his teacher, was expelled. His intellect had during all that time 
been weakened, debased, and for all improvement paralyzed; his 
influence, wholly taken from the side of right, had been powerful 
on that of wrong, and the extra time, solicitude, and labor, which 
he had obtained, had been necessarily deducted from that which 
should have been divided among many others. Does not every 
teacher of ordinary experience recognize herein the outline of 
characters which he himself has been compelled to see and deal 
with? ‘This is not an isolated case, and numberless are the 
approximations to it. The mind may be strengthened at the 
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expense of taste, or its taste may be rendered more correct and 
delicate while its robustness is suffering. ‘There may be much of 
speculation suggested, and a distaste or real inability for regular 
and scientific study produced. The amount and kind of home 
reading may engender a carelessness of the memory, and, as it 
were, a weakening of that faculty incurable by any possible system 
of mnemonics. Several of the mental powers may be rendered 
very strong and energetic, while others that ought to “grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength,” are left weak and 
puny. A symmetry even may arise, but one of a low order; or, 
with proper care, there may result the highest forms of united 
beauty and power. 

These truths need no illustration; neither does it need any 
counsellor to tell what, in view of these, is the duty of those who 
exercise the formative influence in moulding the character of our 
nation’s youth. Z. 
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WE not unfrequently hear expressions implying that there is 
somehow mysteriously connected with goodness a weakness which 


is incompatible with the power to govern or secure obedience. 
But nothing can be farther from the truth, if by government we 
mean the power to secure right choices, and by obedience volun- 
tary compliance with just rules. We would not assert that ail 
whose moral life is above reproach can govern others, but we 
maintain that the moral is a far more controlling element than the 
intellectual or the physical. 

This follows from the very nature and structure of mind. The 
will is the central, the controlling power. ‘The will chooses or 
refuses. And as man has the power to secure the right choices 
of his fellow, he so far, and only so far, truly governs him. 
Following of rules, then, may be without this, but cheerful and 
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yoluntary acquiescence in those rules there cannot be. The parent 
or teacher may force a child to conform to rules by fear of punish- 
ment cr by means not strictly moral, but in so doing, the highest 
and most essential element of government and obedience is entirely 
wanting. 

The controlling power of the moral is also seen in the fact that not 
only the expediency of obedience is seen, but the justice and equity 
of her rules are felt. The intellectual teacher simply may establish 
rules ever so just, but they do not carry with them to the pupil so 
strong a sense of obligation, — so deep a feeling that they ought to 
be obeyed because they are right. ‘The moral will, of course, be 
appealed to with the greatest success where the conscience is most 
susceptible, but we apprehend that the appeal to youth, when 
made by a good man, is never entirely in vain. 

That the moral is the controlling power appears, because it, and 
it only, assures the fullest confidence of the governed. Man 
reserves his entire confidence for the good alone. ‘Though ‘ con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth” in the soil of virtue, yet it 
never grows at all in the soil of vice. The pupil of any maturity 
will not commit himself to the complete guidance and control of 
an immoral teacher. But in the teacher whose promise never fails, 
whose word is always the exactest truth, whose life is a commen- 
tary of virtue upon his words, the pupil reposes entire confidence, 
and this confidence secured, the government of the teacher is, of 
necessity, well-nigh perfect. 

The same truth is proved by an appeal to the facts of history 
and of individual experience. ‘Those nations which have had the 
deepest moral life have to the greatest degree controlled the desti- 
nies of the world. ‘The abstemious Roman, with his lofty ideas of 
right and reverence for law, has far more shaped the course of 
events than the sensuous Greek. ‘The influence of William “the 
Silent ” is to-day felt with ten-fold more power throughout the 
civilized world than that of Charles the Fifth. The mighty 
intellect of Napoleon for a few years blazed like a meteor, but of 
the moral power of Washington it may be said : — 
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“ Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Yearafteryear * * * * © * 
Burns on forever more that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light ! ” 


And who can measure the influence of Arnold? Was it not the 
moral which mainly controlled the restless spirits at Rugby, and 
has thence through a thousand, seen and unseen, infused itself 
into the mind of the present age? Thus it has been, thus it will 
be, the moral abides, and through the ages “ still lives.” 

But perhaps the greater part of the controlling power of the 
moral in the teacher is indirect, and therefore unconscious. It 
comes out in his look, his attitude, his gesture. The tone of his 
voice often betrays a depth of emotion which falls upon the heart 
of the pupil with melting power. And how often have we 
observed a stillness which seemed almost blessed during the 
reading of a school in concert of a psalm of David or a parable of 
our Lord. And during the morning prayer, when every head was 


bowed, there has seemed to drop from above an influence as calm 


and peaceful as the falling of the purple shadows of evening upon 
the vales and mountains of our quiet home. ‘This calm is not 
always transient, but abides like a spirit of repose through the 
hours of the morning. No stranger could fail to observe the 
difference in the order of such a school and that of one in which 
no voices chanted the praise of the Most High and no hearts 
bowed before our common Father. 

We should, therefore, regard the success of any attempt to 
banish moral teaching and influence from our schools as most 
disastrous to the government of the same. Misrule, if not anarchy, 
would soon follow, and the facilities for intellectual discipline 
would be greatly diminished. It is as true in the school as in the 
world that by seeking the highest end of the soul’s being first, the 
lesser ends are thereby the better secured. It is, then, our highest 
wisdom, as well as duty, to regard the moral as of chief importance 
in the education of the youth of our land. E. F. 
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THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Tue Legislature of 1859 was distinguished for its interest in the 
cause of education. It transferred the duty of maintaining school- 
houses from the districts to the towns ; it abolished the prudential 
committee system, and provided for the increase of the school fund 
until it shall amount to three millions of dollars. It also passed 
laws in regard to school-books, and in relation to the reports of 
school committees. Appropriations were made in aid of Wilbraham 
Academy ; of Tufts, and Williams, and Amherst Colleges. By 
these appropriations it secured nine free scholarships, making in all 
fifty-seven now at the disposal of the Board of Education. These 
acts alone, sufficiently distinguish the Legislature of the present 
year as friendly to the interests of education, Our chief purpose, 
however, at the present time, is to call attention to the provision 
made for the establishment of a Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
The credit of originating this institution is not due to the State, 
but to Francis C. Gray, late of Boston, deceased. 

This friend of science and all good learning, made provision in 
his will for a gift of fifty thousand dollars towards the establishment 
of such an institution, — in case his estate amounted to a certain 
sum. ‘The trust was confided to his nephew and residuary legatee, 
Mr. William Gray, to whose conscience solely, was submitted the 
execution of the will of the testator in this respect. 

When Mr. William Gray was satisfied that the estate of his uncle 
was such as to justify the payment contemplated, he immediately 
gave notice of the fact to the government of the College at Cam- 
bridge, where, by the terms of the will, the museum was to be 
established. 

The donation of fifty thousand dollars was, of course, inadequate ; 
but, without much delay, generous individuals in Boston and vicin- 
ity pledged seventy thousand dollars more, and the Commonwealth 
set aside one hundred thousand dollars from the proceeds of sales 
of lands in the Back Bay, 

By an act of the 6th of April last, the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary df the Board of Education, the 
23 
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Chief Justice of the highest judicial court, ex-officiis, and Louis 
Agassiz and William Gray, together with Jacob Bigelow, James 
Walker, George Ticknor, Nathaniel Thayer, Samuel Hooper, 
Samuel G. Ward, and James Lawrence, and their successors, were 
made a body politic and corporate, by the name of the “ ‘Trustees 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy,” with all the powers and 
privileges set forth in the forty-fourth chapter of the Revised Sta- 
tutes, as far as the same are applicable to the purposes for which 
said corporation was established. 

The board consists of fifteen members; six of whom are officers 
of the Commonwealth, and may at all times be relied upon to re- 
present its interests. The places of Louis Agassiz and William 
Gray, when they become vacant, are to be filled by a concurrent 
vote of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The same rule will apply to their successors. ‘Thus it is seen 
that the State elects or appoints, directly or indirectly, a majority 
of the Board. There is also a latent power in the provision, that 
the places of the remaining members are to be filled by the whole 
board of trustees. It is thus seen that the government of the 
institution is confided to the State. 

By the conditions of Mr. Gray’s will, no part of the income of 
the fund given by him can be applied to the construction of build- 
ings, or to the payment of salaries; but no conditions of a like 
nature are attached to the seventy thousand dollars contributed by 
other persons, or to the grant made by the State. By the terms of 
Mr. Gray’s donation, the Museum is to be under the charge of a 
Faculty responsible to the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard 
College. ‘This faculty consists of five persons, viz.: The President 
of the College, Louis Agassiz, Jacob Bigelow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Jeffries Wyman. When vacancies occur, other than 
that of President, nominations will be made by the Faculty, and 
confirmed or rejected by the Corporation of the College. As the 
election of members of the Corporation of Harvard College is de- 
pendent upon the action of the Board of Overseers, and, as the 
Overseers are elected by the Legislature, the control of the State 
is complete though remote. 

Moreover, as no money can be expended by the Faculty until it 
is first appropriated by the Txustees of the Museum, and as the 
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majority of the Trustees are appointed by the State, very good 
security seems to have been taken that the power vested in the 
Faculty shall not be used for any purpose inconsistent with the 
public judgment. 

By articles of agreement, entered into between the Corporation 
of Harvard College and the Trustees of the Museum, it is provided 
that the Lawrence Professor of Zodlogy in the Scientific School of 
Harvard University, or the officer charged with the instruction in 
that department of science for the time being, shall be the scientific 
head of the Museum, subject to the control and regulation of the 
Faculty before named. ‘The Professor of Zodlogy is nominated by 
the Corporation of Harvard College, and confirmed by the Over- 
seers. ‘The Faculty of the Museum have no power of appoint- 
ment or removal. It is thus seen that the scientific character and 
uses of the Museum are, in a great degree, to be determined by 
the scientific men constituting the Faculty, while the real power 
of governing the institution is in the hands of the State. The 
machinery is somewhat complicated, and to one not acquainted with 
the government of the College, there may seem to be reasons for 
apprehending difficulty in the administration. Nevertheless, the 
system is quite perfect, and its operations will be free from jarring 
or friction. 

The act of incorporation was passed on the 6th day of April last, 
and yet, even in the brief space that has intervened, much progress 
has been made. 

The Corporation of Harvard College has conveyed to the Trus- 
tees of the Museum a sufficient and valuable parcel of land. The 
large and valuable collection of specimens gathered by Professor 
Agassiz, or under his direction, has been transferred to the ‘Trustees. 
This collection cost about twenty-four thousand dollars, and was 
partly the property of the college, and partly the property of 
Agassiz. ‘The Trustees have made an appropriation of eight thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of such additions as are desired at the 
present time. Professor Agassiz is authorized to expend five thou- 
sand dollars of this sum, in case he deem it expedient, to make 
purchases in Europe. Forty-five thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated for the erection of a suitable building, which will be a part 

only of the structure contemplated. ‘The completion of the work 
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may not be effected during the life of any one who participates i in 
the inauguration of the Museum. 

Plans have been prepared, careful estimates made, and the 
ground has been broken. Prof. Agassiz will return in a few 
months, and it is confidently expected that the building will be 
ready for occupation during the present year. 

This is a brief sketch of the government, and a bare statement 
of the material resources and abilities of the Museum ; but the 
public are more interested in its educational capacities and pur- 
poses. 

In the first place, Prof. Agassiz is deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the institution. Its organization is due to his energy and 
known scientific ability and resources. His fame is dependent, in 
a good degree, upon the fortunes of the Zodlogical Museum. In 
addition to his oft-repeated declarations, we have the assurance 
furnished by his position, as a scientific man, that he will devote 
himself to the accomplishment of the great work on which he has 
entered. 

It is also to be observed that no institution ever established 
among us, excepting always and only the public schools, is so free 
to all who are competent to receive its instructions. 

By the terms of agreement between the Corporation of Harvard 
College and the Trustees of the Museum, it is made the duty of 
the Professor of Zodlogy, under the control and direction of the 
Faculty of the Museum, to fix suitable times, and also suitable 
places within the Museum, to give lectures and instruction to reg- 
ular classes of students under his care, to classes of teachers of the 
public schools, and to classes of pupils in the Normal Schools, in 
the Commonwealth, and to such special classes of students and 
persons desirous of availing themselves of his instructions and of 


the advantages of the Museum, as he may receive or invite for 


those purposes. 

The Museum will be highly advantageous to the College, — this 
was expected and desired by all; but it will be equally beneficial 
to other persons who may be so situated that they can attend the 
lectures and teachings of the instructors. Especially is it expected 
that the members of Normal Schools will avail themselves of the 
privilege. Cambridge is not only the seat of the oldest and most 
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distinguished university of America, but it is central to a large 
population that may easily resort there for literary and scientific 
purposes. And now that the college is confessedly and really the 
institution of the State, there remains no reason why any person 
should doubt the wisdom of so cherishing and encouraging it, that 
it may become more and more honorable and useful to the Com- 
monwealth and to the country. G. 8. B. 


HAVEN’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ws regard this volume as the best text-book in Psychology, for 
High Schools and Colleges, which has yet been written in our 
country. It is more comprehensive in its scope, more logical and 
exhaustive in its classification of the intellectual powers, and more 
symmetrical in the well proportioned development of its various 
parts, than any other similar manual. ‘The style is terse and lucid ; 
usually simple, sometimes ornate, though never sacrificing precision 
and perspicuity to the graces of the rhetoric, yet abounding in such 
apt and felicitous illustrations of abstruse points, as to be always 
intelligible and interesting to an ordinary reader. The author has 
simplified those metaphysical questions, which are too often dis- 
cussed in an obscure style, burdened with scholastic technicalities 
repulsive to the elementary learner. In this respect, his work 
presents a marked contrast to another “ Psychology for Schools and 
Colleges,” lately issued, of which an irreverent and impatient critic 
has said “ you can read as well backwards as forwards,” and from 
which we quote a single sentence as a gem of transparency. ‘ This 
identification of the reciprocal modifications of both the recipient 
organ and that which has been received, is precisely what is meant 
by sensation.” It would not be strange if such a style should sug- 
gest to the learner the Scotchman’s definition of metaphysics: 
“‘ Metaphysics is, when he that is listening dinna ken what he that 
is speaking means, and he that is speaking dinna ken what he 
means himself.” 

The book before us is no mere compilation, and shows compara- 
tively few traces of the scissors. Each topic has evidently passed 
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through the crucible of the author’s mind, and the work embodies the 
results of patient investigation and extensive reading, and evinces 
nice discrimination and philosophical acumen, and is marked by can- 
dor and fairness in the presentation of the views and arguments which 
the author controverts. The historical epitome of doctrines gives 
a brief yet valuable compend of the literature of the subject. ‘The 
analysis of each chapter, and the italicised headings of the subdivi- 
sions, will facilitate reviews and enhance its value to the student. 
The classification of the Intellectual powers is new and admirable 
for its simplicity, though we cannot accept the author’s views of 
Consciousness, which he intimates is a state and not a faculty of 
the mind. This view, though sanctioned by some authority, in 
our judgment impairs the practical value of the book. Making 
this faculty always involuntary and necessary in its action, he de- 
grades the character of the only unerring witness of all our mental 
phenomena, and fails to indicate the true mode of questioning it, 
and the importance of heeding its testimony. Consciousness, it is 
true, exists in all men, but it is more or less distinct and vivid as 
it is controlled by the will. There is an important educational 
principle involved in the words of Cousin, “ Very few know them- 
selves perfectly, because they make use of Consciousness without 
applying themselves to perfect, unfold, and understand it by volun- 
tary effort.” It isa fault of this treatise that it obscures this “light 
of all our faculties,” and rejects that ‘* philosophic and artificial 
consciousness,” which, as Coleridge says, “ lies beneath, or, as it 
were, behind the spontaneous.” By a happy inconsistency, how- 
ever, Prof. Haven often uses language which clearly recognizes 
consciousness as a faculty of the mind, and admits its importance. 
His development of the subject of the will is full, able, and 
discriminating, however much we may differ from his conclusions. 
No topic in Mental Philosophy is of greater practical interest. 
Aside from its obvious relation to theology, it underlies the whole 
subject of education. Coleridge used to repeat, with much empha- 
sis, the aphorism of Novalis, ‘that a perfectly educated character 
is little else than a perfectly educated will.” The training of the 
will has not been duly appreciated in the work of education. It is 
an excellence of this treatise, that it gives a prominence to the educa- 
tional bearings of the several topics discussed, and the true mode of 
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developing the faculties of the mind. We are not surprised to 
learn that this work is already adopted in some of our Colleges, 
and in all the State Normal Schools of Massachusetts. 








[A desire to encourage Teachers to pursue Mental Philosophy as a professional study, induces the 
insertion of the above notice,— written for the last number of a Boston Quarterly, by one of our 
Editors.) 








EDUCATION AND LABOR. 










WE are sure our readers will be glad to see the following series 
of questions prepared by Ex. Gov. Boutwell, “for the purpose of 
gathering information concerning the influence of education upon 
the character of the laborers employed in manufacturing.” These 
circulars have been forwarded to the agents and superintendents of 
various manufacturing companies, in different parts of the State. 
The success of the Secretary in securing full and valuable replies 
to his former circulars, warrant the expectation that the present 
effort will bring out an array of facts and opinions, derived from 
extensive and varied experience and observation, of great practical 
value to the State. The subject needs to be considered at the 
present time. ‘The relation of education to labor is not yet fully ap- 
preciated. ‘There are among us still, nota few who deny that edu- 
cation will increase the value and productiveness of labor; or, that 
money judiciously expended for schools is well invested, and will 
never impoverish, but always enrich any community. i 

1. What have been your opportunities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the business of manufacturing, and of forming an acquaint- 
ance with the operatives employed ! ‘y 

2. What is your opinion of the relative profitableness of em- i 
ploying ignorant or intelligent laborers in the mills, and what are ? 
the reasons for the opinion you entertain ’ 
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3. What is your opinion of intelligent laborers, as compared | 
with ignorant laborers, in respect to honesty and morality ? oh 
4. In what ways and to what extent do owners suffer from 4 






dishonest operatives ? r 
5. Considering only the best interests of the child, at what age ' 
may he be employed in the mills ; and while less than fifteen years 
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of age, how many months each year should be spent in school, 
having regard to the total value of the life of the individual as a 
laborer in the mills ? 

6. What are your views generally as to the importance to man- 
ufacturing communities, including employers and operatives, of the 
thorough education of children in such communities ? 

7. What proportion of your operatives can not write their 
names ? | 

8. Have such operatives been members of our Common Schools? 

9. Do ignorant or intelligent operatives secure higher wages 
when the work is paid for by the piece or job ? 

10. What is the quality of the work of intelligent operatives 
as compared with that of those who are less intelligent ? 


IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 


Tue following circular, forwarded to wardens or superintendents 
of prisons and reformatory institutions, embraces topics of still 
higher importance to the State : 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BoarpD or Epvucation, 


Boston, June 20, 1859. 
Sir :— 


The connection between ignorance and crime is attracting general 
attention; but I co not find in the published reports of the 
reformatory and punitive institutions of this State, such information 
as will justify a definite opinion concerning the moral influence of 
education upon our people. The importance of the subject induces 
me to ask you to institute careful inquiries of the persons in your 
custody, in order that accurate answers may be obtained to the 
questions herewith transmitted. I am aware that such inquiries 
will be attended with labor and perplexity ; but I rely upon your 
interest in the subject, and I, therefore, offer no apology for this 
communication. You will at once appreciate the importance of 
accuracy and completeness in the information which you shall 
furnish. You will not, of course, include in your returns any 
persons who may have been charged with crime, but who shall 
not have been convicted. 

Very respectfully, 


GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
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1. Of what Institution are you Warden, Superintendent, or 
Master ? 

2. How many persons are confined or detained therein ? 

3. How many are males? 

4. How many are females ? 

5. How many were born in Massachusetts ? 

6. How many were born in other parts of the United States ? 

7. How many were born of parents who were not born in the 
United States ? 

8. How many are under twenty years of age ? 

9. How many were orphans before arriving at the age of fifteen 
years! 

10. How many were constant attendants upon, and received a 
systematic training in, any school for the term of three months 
each year for the period of seven years ? 

11. How many received such training for the period of five 
years / 

12, How many received such training for the period of three 
years ? 

13. How many received such training for the period of one 
year ? 

14. How many never regularly attended schools of any sort ? 

15. How many were addicted to occasional or frequent truancy ? 





UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tue law requiring school committees to prescribe what text- 
books shall be used in the schools, is based on obvious necessity, 
and has long since commanded very general favor. ‘ They shall 
prepare a list of such books as they may deem most conducive to 
the advancement of the scholars, and cause a copy thereof to be 
placed in the hands of each teacher before the opening of the 
school.” In the majority of towns, this law has been faithfully 
executed ; but there are some instances in which the interests and 
progress of the schools, and the comfort and usefulness of the 
teachers, have been sacrificed by the neglect of its just and wise 
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provisions. The genera] aspect of a school, where a diversity of text- 
books has multiplied the classes, or, as is sometimes the case, pre- 
vented any proper classification, is enough to indicate even to a casual 
visitor the serious consequences of such neglect. In some towns, 
the teachers are not required to insist upon the adoption of the 
prescribed books to the exclusion of all others as class text-books ; 
in other cases, the list is not forwarded to the teachers, and in 
some instances no evidence appears that any such list is ever made 
out. Consequently, successive teachers — though engaged for a 
single term — introduce their favorite authors, and new residents 
frém other towns retain their old books. We have sometimes 
found pupils of nearly equal attainments, divided into two, three, 
or even four classes, in each of the common school studies, solely 
from diversity of text-books. We have freely sympathized with the 
grievous complaints of the faithful teachers who are compelled to 
encounter such needless and unlawful hindrances to their success. 
The remedy for this serious evil is obvious and at hand ; and its 
application is not left to the discretion of the committee, for the 
law is peremptory in its provisions. There is little reason for the 


timidity to which this delinquency is in some measure to be 
attributed. For more than twenty years public sentiment has 
sustained the committees who have faithfully executed this law ; 
and although its first enforcement may occasion individual objections 
to a limited extent, the reasonableness of the measure, and still more 
the palpable and striking results sure to follow, will soon silence 
all opposition. 





KEYS IN MATHEMATICS. 


Tue attention of teachers and parents should be called to the 
use of “ Keys ” by pupils in Arithmetic and Algebra, in some 
of our schools. ‘The title page says they are designed for the 
teachers only ; but the booksellers in some towns inform us 
that the demand for them nearly equals the sale of the correspond- 
ing text-books. Whatever may be said of the convenience or 
necessities of teachers, there can be no defense of their use by 
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pupils. They prevent thoroughness and self-reliance, defeat the 
primary purpose of education, and directly foster indolence, super- 
ficiality, and conceit. ‘The pupil who has simply copied a solution, 
comes to the recitation with the complacent assumption that he 
understands the problem, when it can be truly comprehended only 
by being worked out. ‘ We get along so fast with them ” is the 
poor plea which seems to satisfy those who do not consider that 
mental discipline is gained more effectually by doing a few things 
well, than by any such accelerated efforts to go over a wide field. 
A child is the creature of habit, and if dependence upon such aids 
be permitted, the habit will be soon fixed, and self-reliance be 


sacrificed. 





THE Consvurork AND THE YANKEE.— Anderson, the wizard, 
met with a Yankee, who stole a march on him one day after the 
following pattern: Enter Yankee. 

“JT say! are you Professor Anderson?” 

“Yes, sir; at your service.” 

« Wa’al, you ’re a tarnation smart man, and I’m somethin’ at a 
trick, too, kinder cute, deu you know ?” 

“ Ah, indeed ; what tricks are you up to?” asked the professor, 
amused at the simple fellow. 

« Wa’al, I can take a red cent and change it into a ten dollar 
gold piece.” 

«Oh, that ’s a mere slight of-hand trick; I can do that, too.” 

“ No, you can’t, 17d like to see you try.” 

« Well, hold out your hand with a cent in it.” 

Yankee stretches out his paw with a cent lying on it. 

* This is your cent is it, sure?” 

“Tt ’s nothin’ else.” 

‘«‘ Hold on to it tight — Presto! change. Now open your hand.” 

Yankee opened his fist, and there was a gold eagle shining on 
his palm. 

« Wa’al, you did it, I declare; much obliged to you,” and 
Jonathan turned to go out. 

“ Stay ;” said the professor, ‘“ you may leave my ten dollars,” 

« Yours! war n’t it my cent ; and did n’t you turn it into that 
ere yaller thing, eh? Good bye!” and as he left the room he was 
heard to say, ‘‘ I guess there ain’t anything green about this child.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the AMERICAN NoRMAL ScHOOL AssocrATION 
will assemble in the new hall of the Normal School, at Trenton, N. J., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 17th and 18th of August. 

e Convention will be addressed by the Hon. GeorGe S. BoutwEtt, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education; and it is also expected that an address 
will be delivered by the Hon. Horace MANN, President of Antioch College, Ohio. 

Papers will be presented upon the following subjects of vital importance to the 
Normal Schools of this country : 

I. The proper sphere and work of the American Normal School; by Professor 
Alpheus Crosby, Principal State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

I. Model Schools, Schools of Practice, or Experimental Schools: their relation 
to the training of Teachers; by C. E. Hovey, Principal State Normal University, 
Bloomington, Illinois; also by Hermann Krusi, late of the Home and Colonial 
—— School, London, England, now of the New Jersey State Normal School, 

renton. 

III. On the Course of Study best suited to the objects of American Normal 
Schools ; by Richard Edwards, Principal City Normal School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

IV. T'o what extent can the Art of Teaching be taught in our Normal Schoo's ? 
What are the best methods of doing this? by Alfred Holbrook, Principal South 
Western State Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio; also by John Ogden, late Principal 
McNeeley Normal School, Hopedale, Ohio. 

V. The Teacher — his mission and methods of instruction ; by J. W. Bulkley, 
imagen Public Schools, and Principal City Normal School, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 

By a resolution of the Association, at its last meeting, it is requested that these 
papers be brief, — not to exceed twenty-five minutes in the reading. These essays 
are to form the basis of the discussions in which the united views and experiences 
of the speakers upon the various topics will be elicited. 

It is intended that the entire proceedings shall be of a thoroughly useful and 
practical character, and that they shall tend to the improvement of existing insti- 
tutions as well as to the extension of the Normal School system throughout our 
country. 

The National Teachers’ Association will meet at Washington during the second 
week of August, thus affording an opportunity, for those who desire it, of partici- 
pating in the deliberations of two important conventions. 

The friends of education in those states where Normal Schools do not exist, will 
find this meeting an occasion of great interest, as affording them such information 
as will be most needful in the establishment of these Institutions, 

The representatives of the various Normal Schools are requested to bring with 
them a liberal supply of their Annual Reports, and other documents relating to 
their schools, for distribution and exchange. 

The session will open at 11 A. M., of Wednesday. Delegates and members of 
the Association are urged to be prompt in their attendance. 

Trains leave New York and Jersey City, by the N. J. Railroad, at 7 and 9 
o’clock A. M., arriving at Trenton at half-past nine and half-past eleven o'clock, 
—e Trains leave Philadelphia for Trenton at 9 and 11 o'clock, A. M., 
and arrive at 10.45 and 12.45, 


WM. F. PHELPS, Pres. 
B. G. Norturop, Sec’y, 
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Mathematical, 


No. 10.— Show that cos a -++-cos (a-+-b) +-cos (a+- 2b) +- .. . ad infinitum = 
sin (a—}) 


mh 
2 sin 5 SELECTED. 

No. 11.— In a right-angled triangle, the side of the greatest square inscribed 
on the base is 444, that on the hypothenuse is 420: What are the sides of the 
triangle ? N. C. 


No, 12.— At what point on the surface of the earth is the reduction of latitude 
greatest, the equatorial diameter being to the polar as 230 : 229 ? M. C. 8. 





Acsident Editor's Department. 


“ComE ye yourselves apart and rest awhile,” said the compassionate Redeemer 
to his disciples, when he knew they were fatigued by long-continued effort. We 
believe the same words can now justly be applied to teachers. This August 
number is sent a little in advance, in order to reach our readers before the schools 
are closed ; while the September number will be published between the seventh 
and tenth of September. We wish our kind friends, according to their wants, a 
happy journey, a season of rest, a joyful re-union with old friends, and a disposition 
to work as missionaries for the cause of education during this season of relaxation. 
Many a good book will be read in the quiet study, many a stirring word be 
spoken before large meetings, and many a conversation be held, by which errors 
may be rectified, and light be shed on points hitherto not sufficiently understood. 
May all these influences and “ experiences” tend to purify our zeal, to increase our 
strength, crown our good efforts with the best results, and promote the good of 
mankind ! 

Tue Prymoutn County Teacners’ ConvVENTION was held at East Abington, 
on the 17th and 18th of June, and attended by one hundred and ninety-three 


teachers. Only five towns in the County were not represented. The weather was 
unfavorable. There were three lectures given. Edwin Grover, Esq., of Jamaica 
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Plain, spoke of “ Labor as a means and an end.” His Excellency, Gov. Banks, 
spoke of “ The relation of our Common Schools and Town Organizations to the 
Government and Prosperity of the Commonwealth.” Jobn Kneeland, Esq., of 
Roxbury, lectured on “ The means and methods which the Teacher should use in 
his daily work.” Interesting and spirited discussions ensued on the following 
topics : —“ T'o what extent are teachers responsible for the conduct of pupils out 
of school?” “Showd Geometry for the study of forms be made a distinct branch 
of study in our Common Schools?” “ Ought pupils to continue the study of 
Geography through all the school grades?” Forty new members signed the 


constitution, and fourteen new subscribers to the *‘ Massachuselts Teacher” were 
obtained. 


THE BARNsTABLE County EpucaTIONAL Socrery convened in Chatham, on 
the 24th and 25th of June. Though the weather was unfavorable, there was a 
good attendance, and great interest was manifested in the exercises. Messrs. 
Alonzo Tripp of Roxbury, George B. Emerson of Winthrop, and Rev. S. W. 
Coggeshall of Taunton, delivered highly interesting lectures. The first on 
“ Better Education of Seamen,” the second on “ Thoroughness in Teaching,” and 
the third on “The Bible, the best Book in our Common Schools.” Besides some 
short addresses made by some gentlemen who attended the meeting as guests, 
there were discussions held on the following topics: “ How many hours ought 


children to be confined daily in our Primary Schools?” and “The jurisdiction of 
the teacher.” 


TeacHers’ MeetINGs.—The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Westchester, Chester county, on the 2d of August. The members and 
friends of the North Carolina Educational Association held their annual meeting 
on the 14th of June, at Newbern, N. C. The fourth annual meeting of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association took place on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
July, at St. Louis. The fourteenth annual meeting of the New York State 


Teachers’ Association will be held at Poughkeepsie, from the 2d to the 4th of 
August. 


THE remarks with regard to Primary Schools, recorded on the 274th page of 


our ‘ast number, were not made by Mr. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, but by Mr. J. 
Kimball of Dorchester. 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INsTRUC- 
TION will be held in New Beprorp, Mass, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th days of 
August. 

The Exercises will be as follows : 


On Tuesday, the 23rd, 
At 2 o’cleck, P. M., the Meeting will be organized. 


At 3 o'clock, P. M., the Introductory Lecture will be given by Georce B. Emer- 
son, LL. D. Subject: ‘The Forest and the Garden.” 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. James D. Burier, of State University 
Madison, Wis. Subject: ‘‘ The Claims of the Classics.” 


On Wednesday, the 24th, 


At 9’o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: ‘Is it expedient to require the use 
of the Bible by Pupils in Public Schools 2” 
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At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture by J. D. Runxue, Esq., of Cambridge. Subject: 
«The Mathematics considered as an Element in a Liberal Education.” 


At 24 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Cuarces Hurcains, Esq., of the Dwight School, 
Boston. Subject: ‘‘The Parent Side in the Work of Education; or some of the Privileges 
and Duties of Parents with reference to the School.” 


At 34 o’clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Was the Massachusetts Educa- 
tional Legislation of 1859 expedient ?” 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Rev. R. C. Warterston of Boston. 
On Thursday, the 25th, 


At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: ‘‘ Ought Students to be compelled to 
report the misconduct of their Fellow-Students ?” 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture by Cuartes Nortnenp, Esq., of New Britain, 
Conn. Subject: “ Primary Schools.” 

At 2 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. J. W. Patrerson, of Dartmouth College. 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., brief Addresses by the President and Members of the 
Institute. 


CE hese to oe ae eae 


eee Se ey” 
Pr a we rn 


Ladies attending the meeting will be hospitably entertained by the 
citizens of New Bedford. On their arrival they are requested to report themselves 
to J. B. Congdon, Esq., at the City Library, Williams Street, opposite City Hall. 


The usual reduction of fare on the railroads may be expected. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, President. 
Bens. W. Putnam, Rec. Sec’y. 


Boston, June 19, 1859. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Second Annual Meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Washington, D. C., omWednesday, August 10th, commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

At this meeting, Lectures are expected as follows : 

Introductory address by the President, Andrew J. Rickoff of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lecture by Elbridge Smith of Connecticut. 

Lecture by J. N. McJilton of Maryland, 

Lecture by James Love of Missouri. 

Lecture by of the South-West. 

Several essays and reports are expected from gentlemen representing different 
sections of the Country. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. Measures have been 
taken to make this the largest, most interesting, and influential educational meeting 
that has ever been held in the country. A large number of the most distinguished 
educators, representing every department of instruction, are expected to be present 
and participate in the deliberations of the meeting. 

It is proposed, in order to insure the fullest discussion of such subjects as may be 
presented for consideration, that the Association divide itself into Sections, after the 
manner of the Scientific Association; and thus afford time for freedom of debate, 
and mature action on all subjects presented. This arrangement will afford the 
members an opportunity to engage in such SECTIONS as have under consideration 
questions in which they are particularly interested. 

It is expected that papers embracing the several departments of instruction, 
from the Primary School to the College and University, will be presented. 


siz we ee eS Rise 
CO AOR th EE OLY BEEF mre terme Se 
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The Local Committee at Washington, the chairman of which is Prof. Z. Richards, 
is actively engaged in making preparation for the meeting. Gratuitous entertain- 
ment will be given to Ladies, and a reduction of fare made to such as put up at the 
Public Houses. A reduction of fare has also been secured on the principal lines of 
travel. Thus all who are interested can attend this meeting at small expense. 

Educational Journals and other Papers, friendly to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to insert this notice. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing the President, A. J. Rickoff, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C.; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. ; C. S. Pennell, St. Louis; or the Secretary, J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By order of the Board, 
Brooklyn, June 10, 1859. J. W. Bulkley, Secretary. 


Persons who may wish to attend the meeting of this Association, which is to be 
held at Washington, D. C., August 10th, will find the route by steamboat from 
Boston to Baltimore a very cheap and pleasant one. A steamer leaves Boston 
every Saturday, at 4 o’clock, P. M., and arrives at Baltimore the next Tuesday 
morning. The regular fare to Baltimore, including meals, is twelve dollars; ora 
ticket for going and returning may be had for twenty dollars. In case a party of 
twelve persons, or more, desire to obtain tickets for the “ round trip,” the fare will 
be but eighteen dollars. Ladies and gentlemen who wish to join the party, are 
requested to leave their names at the Educational Room, Chauncy Street, Boston ; 
or to send them to D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Ladies who attend the 
meeting in Washington, will be freely entertained by the citizens; and gentlemen 
will find in the hotels accommodations at reduced rates. 


It is hoped that Massachusetts will be largely represented at the National 
Meeting. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


WE quoted in our June number, some of the resolutions adopted in a regular 
town meeting by the citizens of Marshfield. The leaders of this movement seem 
to have found some encouragement, for they have now proposed to hold a conven- 
tion on the day of Independence at Taunton. Having stated their object, and 
mentioned time and place of their great meeting, we feel obliged to state also some 
facts, which may be unknown to many of our readers. A citizen of Mansfield has 
published them in the “.&merican Republican.” Mr. Foster Bryant, by the aid 
of the leading democrats of the town, managed at an adjourned meeting, in April, 
when only 82, out of about 420, voters were present, to obtain 48 votes in favor 
of those resolutions which he had offered. Mr. Bryant and his friends are said to 
have been very secret in getting those to attend that meeting who were favorable 
to such a report; while they were very careful not to disturb those opposed to it ; 
so that those favorable to his views remained to the end of the meeting, while 
many who would have voted against the circular had gone home, not knowing the 
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game that was to be played. Mr. Bryant seems to be in the minority, not only in 
his town but even in his own school district. A few days after the aforesaid town 
meeting, he proposed that the Prudential Committee of his district should hire the 
teacher and set him to teaching without the approbation of the School Committee 
of the town, thus paying no regard to the Board of Education, and defying the 
law of the State respecting school affairs. His proposal was promptly voted 
down. 


Tue town of Somerville has introduced singing as a regular branch of instruc- 
tion into the four Grammar Schools and the High School. 


PERSONAL.—Kev. Daniel J. Poor has removed from Gorham, Me., to Romeo, 
Mich., where he is to work as Principal of the Dickenson Institute. Dr. J. B. 
Chapin, of Providence, has been appointed by the Governor of Rhode Island, to 
the office of School Commissioner, in place of John Kingsbury, resigned. Mr. 
Molineaux, for the past five years the proprietor of a gymnasium in Worcester, has 
been elected as instructor in the gymnasium at Cambridge now in the process of 
erection. From remarks made in several papers, we learn that a three-fold conde- 
scension is involved in this election, Old Harvard College has yielded to the 
claims of gymnastics and athletics, and has granted the prayer to teach those 
young ideas “how to shoot.” Young America yields to the instruction of a 
colored man; and finally, the Worcester “ Professor” is satisfied with the title of 
“Instructor ” at Cambridge. 


Miss Sarah M. Marsh will confer a favor by forwarding her post office address, 
that the money sent toe pay her subscription may be passed to her credit on the 


book. 


Mr. Edward H. Magill, of the Classical Department of the Providence (R. I.) 
High School, has been appointed Sub-Master in the Latin School, Boston. Salary, 
$1,600, with an annual increase of $100, until it reaches $2,000. 

The following is from the Providence Journal : — ‘* Mr. Magill has occupied the 
position now resigned for a period of seven years, and has won for himself a 
deserved reputation for scholarship and success as a teacher. We deeply regret 
the loss of one so universally esteemed as a citizen and an accomplished educator ; 
and the regret is heightened by the fact that his step is taken in consequence of 
the late reduction of the teachers’ salaries by the City Council. The department 
presided over by Mr. Magill has reached, under his direction, a point of excellence 
never before attained, and the removal from among us of such an instructor we 
regard as a public calamity. This makes the fourth teacher that has left us within 
a short time in consequence of inadequate compensation. We hope these lessons, 
involving so important interests, will serve to draw attention to the impolicy of a 
course that constantly aids in taking from us our best teaching talent to supply the 
needs of other cities. It is due alike to our past and our future, that our schools 
suffer no further from the same cause. Mr. John J. Ladd, of the English Depart- 
ment, is transferred to Mr. Magill’s place in the Providence High School. Mr. 
William A. Mowry, of the Junior Department, is transferred to Mr. Ladd’s place. 
Mr. Samuel F, Thurber, of the Bridgham Grammar School, Providence, is appointed 
to the Junior Department of the High School. 


24 
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(Continued from the July number.) 


MICHIGAN.—Another bill was passed, which assesses a tax of two mills on each 
dollar of taxable property, to be expended in the districts in which it is collected. 
This tax with the income from the Primary Schoo] Fund, will make many, if not 
all, of the Primary Schools free for about six mofiths of the year. 


Wisconstn.—The last legislature, by a vote of nineteen to thirteen in the 
Senate, and fifty-one to ten in the Assembly, has enacted a School Library Law, 
with four prominent provisions. 1, It provides a permanent Town School Library 
Fund, by setting apart for this purpose ten per cent. of the School Fund income, 
subject to apportionment in 1860, and annually thereafter, together with the 
proceeds of a special State tax, to be levied each year, of one-tenth of one mill on 
the dollar valuation of taxable property. 2. It provides that this fund shall be set 
apart specifically for establishing and replenishing Town School Libraries. 3. It 
provides that the books for these libraries shall be purchased by public authority, 
and not by the local Schoo! Boards as heretofore. 4. It provides that an extra 
number of the State Laws, Journals, and Documents, sufficient to supply each 
town and city school library in the State with a set, shall be printed by the State 
Printer, and delivered to the State Superintendent; and that these shall be 
substantially bound, under the direction of the State Superintendent, with the 
approval of the Governor, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be 
paid out of the School Library Fund. 

This law places Wisconsin in advance of Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, where 
similar laws are existing, and in advance of all other States in the Union in 
providing a copy of all State laws, journals, and documgnts, substantially bound, 
for each School Library. 

The new School Bill, prepered by Mr. Pickett, which was introduced into the 
Assembly too late in the session for any definite action to be taken upon it, 
proposed an entire change in the system. 

At the last meeting of the Columbia County Teachers’ Association, the following 
resolutions were passed. “ Resolved, That the teachers of this county should use 
all their influence with their district officers, to effect the introduction of the study 
of Natural Sciences into our Common Schools. Resolved, That we earnestly 
recommend that teachers of the various towns assemble monthly, in their respec- 
tive towns, for the purpose of mutual improvement in teaching. Resolved, That 
as Teachers’ Associations are for the benefit and advancement of teachers, we 
believe it to be the duty of all intrusted with the instruction of the young, to 
attend the County and State Teachers’ Conventions.” 


INDIANA.—The last Legislature, by altering four sections of the General School 
Law, has made the schools town institutions, and the trustee for each township is 
now also the trustee, treasurer, and clerk for school purposes. Each school of a 
town shall be kept an equal length of time, without regard to the diversity in the 
number of pupils at the several schools, 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, “To the General 
Assembly,” appeared nearly a month and a half after the adjournment of the 
assembly. The number of children in the State is upwards of 450,000; school 
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districts 6,575 ; schools 6,835; male teachers 4,700; female teachers 1,144; 660 
new school houses have been erected last year, valued at $275,805. 


MinnesoTa.—Every sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of every township is 
appropriated to schools; and every inhabitant over the age of twenty-one years, 
who shall have resided in any school district for three months immediately pre- 
ceding any district meeting, and who shall have paid, or shall be liable to pay 
any taxes, except road tax in said district, shall be allowed to vote at such meeting. 
This latter law gives taxable women equal privileges with men to vote and hold 
office, as sex is not named anywhere in the school laws. 


OREGON has given the sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of all lands in her 
territory for educational purposes. A university has been opened not far from 
Portland, in Washington county; but the building is small and the means of pro- 
curing books and good teachers are very limited. Rev. S. H. Marsh, its presi- 
dent, is now in the Eastern States with the hope of obtaining some pecuniary aid 
for that institution. 


Nova Scoria.—It appears from the tables annexed to the Report of the Rev. 
Dr. Forrester, Chief Superintendent of Education, that there are in the province 
1,123 schools which receive provincial aid, and which educate 34,053 pupils, at an 
average cost to the province of 4s., and to the people of 9s. 84d. per pupil. The 
average salary of each teacher is £38 16s, 11d., and the average duration of 
schools 93 months. There are 51 Grammar Schools in the province. £600 have, 
as usual, been expended in the purchase of school books, which are now almost 
entirely uniform. 


IRELAND.—From the 24th Report of the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland we learn, that at the end of 1857 there were 5,337 schools in operation, 
with an average attendance of 268,187 children, and an average number in the 
rolls of 514,445. There were 13 district model schools, and 106 national agricul- 
tural schools. The total receipts of the commissioners amounted to £302,224, 
and their expenditure £289,425. 


Prussta.—The electors of Berlin have chosen a schoolmaster for their represen- 
tative to the upper house. Dr. Adolph Diesterweg was for many years director of 
the Normal School at Berlin, till he was dismissed about nine years ago on 
account of his liberality. 


TURKEY.—Quite a progressive step has been taken by the Sultan. He has 
ordered a re-organization of the Turkish schools, and that provision be made for 
the education of girls. The Minister of Public Iustruction, some time back, pre- 
sented to the Sultan a complete system of education for males, in which were intro- 
duced a number of ameliorations adopted from European establishments. Turkish 
girls will not only learn all the works executed with the needle, but reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and history. In each of the thirteen sections of the 
Turkish capital, six primary schools are to be established at once; and at a later 
period, one superior establishment in each section, to complete the education of 
the inferior schools.—[Vew York Teacher. 


Lower CaNnaDA.—The Journal of Education, published at Montreal, contains 
in four numbers, an interesting Report of Hon. Pierre J. O. Chaveau, Chief Super- 
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intendent of Public Instruction for Lower Canada, for 1857, from which we make 
some extracts. 

“The three \Vormal Schools, opened but a few years ago, have afforded instruction 
to 224 pupils, of which 72 left without a diploma, 65 left after having obtained 
one, 25 continued their studies after having obtained a diploma, and 62 had but 
recently entered. Mr. Langevin, the Principal of one of these Normal Schools, 
says: ‘It isa well known fact that we may always rely more upon female than 
upon male teachers, to impart elementary instruction in our country districts. 
They alone are competent to direct the infant schools ; they alone are permitted by 
ecclesiastical authority to conduct mixed schools of boys and girls; and, in fact, 
the total number of them is 1850, while the male teachers only amount to 902. I 
am well aware that they are not competent to perform all the duties of the teacher, 
and that the preference given over male teachers to females, a preference arising 
in part from the lowness of the salary with which the females are usually satisfied, 
is one of the most common causes of the slight progress of education in this 
country.’ ” 

“The results of the Normal Schools have hitherto greatly surpassed anything 
that was to be expected, The number of pupils, their general success, and the 
number of those already engaged in teaching, ought to dispel every fear heretofore 
entertained on these subjects. If the work should subsequently fail, it must be 
due to the apathy of the public.” 

It is suggested to pass a law by which municipalities persisting in retaining 
teachers who are not provided with any description of diploma, be deprived of 
their share of the grant; and finally, that a minimum of salary be fixed, subject 
to no reduction in any case. 

A peculiar difficulty to be overcome in these schools, arises from the teaching of 
both languages, of which one alone, the French, from the multiplicity of rules and 
exceptions contained in the grammar, requires a long course of study, to be 
thoroughly acquired, even by those who have learned it from the cradle. All the 
Normal pupils, without distinction, have learned Arithmetic in all its branches, 
English and French Grammar, the principles of literature and literary composition, 
Geography, the elements of religious instruction, Sacred History, and the History 
of Canada, Linear Drawing, Vocal Music, and the principles of teaching as well in 
a regular course as by their application to each of these branches of study. 
Instruction in some other branches has been given in some of these schools, either 
to ail or only to some pupils. 

The number of public schools has increased from 2,352 in 1853, to 2,946 in 
1857, that of pupils from 108,284 to 148,798; and the amount of contributions 
from £41,462 to £106,052. The number of pupils in the two Universities is 436 ; 
in the Classical Colleges, 2,655; in the Industrial Colleges, 1,937; in the Normal 
Schools, 192. The total number of volumes, both in the libraries intended for the 
use of the professors and in those intended for the pupils, is 113,142. There are 
96 parish libraries, containing 60,510 volumes. 

There has been a slight increase in the salaries of teachers: 112 male and 1,004 
female teachers receive each less than £25 per annum; 419 male and 821 female 
teachers who receive from £25 to £50; 266 teachers who receive from £50 to 
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£100; 29 teachers receive £109 or more. The highest salary paid to male teach- 
ers is £200; the highest to a female teacher is £125. The sum of £221 14s, 6d. 
has been distributed among 63 pensioners, who have left their profession in con- 
sequence of infirmities, or the exhaustion produced by their labors. 6,075 books 
were purchased by the department and distributed as prizes by the Inspectors in 
their visits. 

With regard to the Inspection of Schools, the writer of the Report says: “ It 
falls short of what is desirable to be done; and it is generally thought that the 
inspectors are negligent in the performance of their duty. Hasty visits, unattended 
by the School Commissioners, statistics imperfectly collected, reports written in 
some cases by hearsay, many municipalities neglected and unvisited for several 
years, form a state of things which was represented to me with reference to the 
functionaries in question, as really prevailing when I entered on my office. Unfor- 
tunately I became convinced that the picture, though unfair to many, and over- 
charged with respect to most of the inspectors, was not devoid of truth in its 
general coloring. The very persons who go so far as to demand the abolition of 
the office of Schoo] Inspectors, are often the last to specifiy to the authorities the 
miscoriduct and irregular proceedings of the officers impeached, while they seek to 
deprive the country of an institution which is absolutely necessary to ensure the 
working of any system of public instruction. What remains to be done is, to 
reduce the excessive extent of the districts of inspection, and, as often as may be 
practicable, to appoint men to be inspectors who have been teachers. Teachers 
ought, all other things being equal, to be preferred to all other candidates; and 
when the Normal Schools shall have been longer in operation, it would be just to 
provide that the office of inspector shall be given to none but professors and 
teachers of a certain number of years’ standing. This would be one of the most 
powerful means of procuring and retaining the services of young persons of merit 
as teachers, and of securing functionaries who will attend exclusively to their 
duties.” 

Teachers’ Associations have been formed in each Normal School district, and 
these have been divided into sections corresponding with the districts of inspection. 
The report closes with the statement that it is necessary: 1. To provide grants for 
superior education independently of the income of the Jesuites’ Estates, and of the 
common school grant, leaving the annual additional grant for the latter untouched, 
and capable of being applied to increase the grant to each municipality. 2. To 
reorganize and make by-laws for the inspection of schools, and the examination of 
candidates for admission as teachers. 3. To provide for the compilation and print- 
ing of school books. 4. To establish a depot similar to that of Upper Canada for 
school and parish libraries. 5. To increase the grant for the Normal Schools. 


THE Great Republic Monthly for June, contains twenty-six articles besides the 
editorial department, a piece of music, plates, comic illustrations, ete. All 
sectarian and political topics are avoided in this publication. This number closes 
Vol. I. Single copies, one year, $3.00 ; two copies, $5.00; five copies, $10,00. 
—— The June number of the Wisconsin Journal of Education closes its third 
volume. Our co-laborers at the far West have succeeded in establishing a journal 
which, for its high-toned and valuable articles, we rank among the best educational 
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monthlies in the country. The writers and publishers of this journal have con- 
tributed their share; may the teachers of Wisconsin now do their duty in 
encouraging and sustaining so valuable a periodical. We sympathize heartily with 
Mr. A. J. Craig, the Resident Editor, who says: —“ We trust that all subscriptions 
expiring with this volume will be promptly renewed, as no Journals will be sent 
until they are paid for. Our expenses are now nearly seven hundred dollars per 
quarter, and we cannot trust to the uncertainties of the credit system, but must 
insist on advance payment for Journals ordered. During the past year this rule 
was not observed in a few instances, and the result shows the necessity of strictly 
adhering to it in the future. Will those friends who are now in arrears for their 
subscription, please remember that while the Journal is the organ of the ‘ State 
Teachers’ Association,’ the Resident Editor is personally responsible for its support, 
and all losses must be met out of his own pocket.” The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, which closes its seventh volume with the June number, is the official 
organ of the Department of Common Schools, containing all official circulars, 
letters, and annual reports. It is sent to each Board of School Directors in the 
State for public use. The second number of the Educator, published at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., contains several valuable articles. The Missouri Educator has 
commenced its second year with the May number. It has already attained quite 
an extended circulation. The June number of the \Vew York Teacher abounds 
in good articles. On opening it, we read, as usual, with pencil in hand, to mark 
whatever we thought worthy of further notice. We read the first article, “ Single 
Women and Education,” and marked it; we read the second, “A Complete 
Education,” and put a sign at the margin; we starred the third, which shows 
teachers “ how to do it;” and all our sympathies were awakened by reading “A 
Boy’s Trials.” Thus we went on till we had read Mr. Burt Van Horn’s official 
report on “ Our System of School Supervision,” when we wrote a letter to Albany, 
in which we asked for several copies of this number. The Maine Spectator 
has been suspended since the 11th of June for want of support. This weekly 
paper was especially devoted to the interests of our youth, while at the same time 
it strove to be a welcome and useful visitor to families, We shall miss this 
weekly exchange very much, and hope that its editor may be enabled to continue 
this publication. Phillips, Sampson & Company have issued a Catalogue of 
their publications. We recommend it to all who intend to purchase standard 
works or school books. The Atlantic Monthly needs not the recommendation 
of our journal, Although of recent origin, this periodical has gained a very large 
number of subscribers. . Every number is stereotyped, so that the supply will be 
certainly equal to the demand, —— “ T'he Southern Teacher ” is the title of a new 
educational quarterly, the prospectus of which has been distributed. W. S. 
Barton, A. M., is the editor and proprietor. Each number will contain at least 
one hundred pages, 8vo. Terms, $1.00 per annum, It will be published in 
Montgomery, Ala. The College Journal of Medical Science, published in 
Cincinnati by a board of six editors, is the cheapest, and at the same time a highly 
valuable medical journal. Its price is but one dollar per year in advance. The 
first Quarterly Report of Mr. George W. Shattuck, Superintendent of Public 
Schools at Lowell, is an interesting document. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Latin Lessons AND TABLES: combining the Analytical and Synthetic Methods; 
consisting of selections from Casar’s Commentaries, with a complete system of 
memorizing the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translating from English into 
Latin, Tables, and a Vocabulary. By Cyrus 8. Ricnarps, A. M., Principal of 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. Boston: PuiLiips, Sampson & Co. 
1859. 


The full title of this book shows the contents of its 129 pages. These lessons 
are designed to occupy the same place in the commencement of the Latin that 
Professor Crosby’s excellent little work —Greek Lessons— does in the Greek. 
The analytic and synthetic methods are combined. The author says, in the 
Preface, “ The student should be employed upon real forms, and not upon imagi- 
nary ones; upon classical Latin in the classical order of construction, and not 
upon Latin manufactured for his special benefit; upon the classical, idiomatic 
structure of a sentence, and not upon an artificial English structure because it 
may be easier for the present.” This work is evidently written by a skillful and 
devoted teacher, and we have perused its pages with much satisfaction. It will do 


much good in the hand of a progressive instructor, but appear utter confusion to 
the uninitiated. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Chronologically Arranged; with 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from their works. By 
CHARLES ]). CLEVELAND. Stereotyped Edition. Philadelphii: E. C. Brppie. 
Boston: PHitiips, Sampson & Co.; SHeparp, CLARK & Brown, 

Scarcely forty years ago, the Edinburgh Review wrote thus: “ Literature, — the 
Americans have none; no native literature, we mean. But why should the 
Americans write books when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own 
tongue, our sense, science, and genius, in bales and hogsheads?” If nothing could 
convince our friends across the water of the truth that Americans have learned not 
only to work, to think, and invent, but also to write, we think this volume would 
do it. It contains selections from one hundred and sixty-eight authors. Of these, 
forty-eight were born in Massachusetts; twenty-five in New York; twenty-three in 
Connecticut ; seventeen in Pennsylvania; eleven in Maine; six in New Hampshire; 
six in Virginia ; five in Maryland; four in New Jersey; four in South Carolina; three 
in Vermont ; three in Rhode Island; three in Scotland ; two in Ohio; one in Delaware, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Africa, Bermuda, Ireland, South America, and the West 
Indies. The compiler is well known by his “Compendium of English Literature,” 
and “English Literature of the Nineteenth Century.” He has fixed the date of 
the origin of our native literature at the latter half of the last century. In 
preparing the book, he has tried, and we think very successfully, to do justice to 
each author. By taking a high standard, he has not given particular attention to 
any clique or sect, nor favored any particular latitude or special market. If the 
“peculiar institution ” is greatly at variance with the Declaration of Independence, 
or the writings of William E. Channing, Richard Hildreth, Charles Sumner, a. o., 
it is not the fault of the compiler. We recommend this work to all who wish to 
become acquainted with American literature. The publishers have done well, for 
paper, print, and binding are excellent. 
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PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES WITH ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS. By Jostan W. ‘rr 

Prof. Sac. Liter., Yale College. New Haven: Durriz & Peck. 1857 

The author, who has recently favored our journal with a contribution a his 
pen, has embodied in the eighty-three articles of this book, most valuable observa- 
tions and suggestions, which will prove a great aid to more advanced students, 
There is no correct grammatical and philological principle which, in the hands of a 
skillful teacher, could not be made profitable and interesting to the pupils. These 
“ Studies ” are not intended for a text-book, but will be perused by teachers with 
a great deal of pleasure and profit. 


A Latin ANALYST ON MopeRN PHILOLOGICAL PrincrpLes. By Jostan W. 
Gisss, Prof. Suc. Liter., Yale College. New Haven: Wuite & Peck; New 
York: Witey & HALsTEAD; Boston: J. E. Tirron & Co. 1858, 

We invite the attention of teachers to a careful perusal of this “ Analyst.” The 
work honors the master. 


A Scnoot RecIsTer, for recording Attendance, Recitations, and Deportment in 
classes. Designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. By N. C. 
Brooks, A. M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

A neat and handsome little volume, which will prove very convenient to many a 
teacher. 


E. P. Durron & Co., Boston, have published WAR Map no. 2, NoRTHERN 
ITALY, which will be found very useful in reading newspapers. Should the war 
extend beyond the limits of this Map, another will be prepared. 
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